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Recent changes in educational assessment in France 
reflect pressures to modernize the French educational system to align 
it with prevailing democratic Lnd egalitarian values and to respond 
to the economy's vocational training needs. After providing 
background on the French educational system, this paper discusses two 
areas of secondary school level (ages 11 through 10) assessment 
change: (1) the 1975 replacement of the 16+ Brevet d'Etudes du 
Premier Cycle (the qualification examinatioi. at the end of compulsory 
education) with a continuous assessment and guidance pr»^cess called 
"orientation" by Rene Haby, then Minister of Education; and (2) the 
current pressure for reform of the traditional Baccalaureat 
examination at the upper secondary education level due to both the 
higher value given the "Bac ' C ' " (mathematics and physical sciences ) 
form by universities and its general "devaluation." As in other 
countries, the gsncral trends of assessment reform in France are: (1) 
postponing the key point of selection as educational levels expand; 
(2) making assessment more comprehensive by incorporating more 
personal qualities and skills; and (3) increasing the delegation of 
assessment responsibilities to teachers. French teachers, however, 
are neither committed to, nor prepared for, these new 
responsibil '. t ies and the accompanying exposure to public censure. 
Assessment may become a major casualty of a heavily centralized 
education system torn between tradition and change. (BS) 
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In JVanoe, as in many other InduBtrialising oocieties, the 
early history of educational aeseesment is dominated by the need for 
^.^^ examinations to provide for etaridardised curricula aod for the 

attestation of professional competence. IXirin^ the nineteenth century, 
however, theee concerns gradually gave way to an increasing einphaeiB on 
the role of examinations in the regulation of competition for places within 
the new, more flexible social order. With the expansion of ^educational 
provision in the twentieth century, this role now predominates. Recently, 
pressures for greater deDocracy and opportunity in educational pTOvision 
have resulted in a radical restructuring of the traditionally highly 
selective ajid elitist educational system, with a coiumitment to the 
comprehensivisation of secondary schooling going far beyond the iristitution 
of a common school, as has happened for example in England and Wales, to 
include significant chaxigee in cuxriculum, internal school organisation 
and, not least, assessment procediires,'^* Notable among these last has 
been the virtual abolition of all public examinations below the 18+ 
Baccalaureat level together with - officially at least - the regulax 
promotion tests diiring the course of schoolijng and their replacement with 
continuous assessment by teachers. IJhe Saccalaureat too, v^ilst still 
a formal public examination, has been subject to major reorganisation 

and there is growing pressure for it also to become an award based on 
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continuous assessment. * 



Ln this paper I shall review some of these recent developments 
in assessment procedures in order to hi^li^rht the way In which those 
pervasive and in many ways cont?*adictory pressiires conaion to the education 
systems of industrial societies at the present time axe being mediated by 
the particular traditions and ideals that characterise French educational 
provision. In the interests of brevity,. I shall refer only to developments 
at the 11-18 stage of eejiondary schooling althotagh trends parallel to 
those I describe are also discernible in the further and hi^er education 
sectors.. In order to set these developments in their context, I shall 
first describe very briefly the arrangeoents for assessment and 
certification that existed prior to the well-known «Haby» reforms of 1975 which 
nay be regarded as iomething of a watershed in the attea^ptf to noderniie 
French education and to bring it In line with prevailing democrat io and 
ep^lltarian valuet. At the aazae tiae, the Haby reforw alio heralded the 
parallel and now inoreaiingly dominant theme of vooationallio and the 
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0conoiny»s growing need for differentially-trained, technically-oriented 
Bchoo 1-1 ea vers . 

The Ccntext for Cy^an^ 

TVoffi the earliest days of the nineteenth centuiy, French 
educational provision was recognisahly a system. In paxticulax the early 
eBtablishnent of a range of national qualifications was significant in 
naking a reality of one of the major principles of the Uhiversite - 
supreme cer.tral control. A decree of I8O8 stated that no-onc could 
teach without a qualification from the TJniversite or without being a 
n^eEter or graduate of one of its faculties. No other Institution could 
deliver valid diplomas since 'diplfiiaes reservees h l»Etat* was one of the 
»4frandB priJicipes* of French education.^' 

Until well into this century, the Baccalaureat preformed the 
dual functions of maintaining the social bias of the education system in 
favour of the bouxgeoisie^' and of preserving the ideal of equality in 
education by s-abjecting all candidates to a common educational experience?* 
a coTiETonality that was only made a reality in practice, given the size and 
coicplexity of the educational system, by the existence of national examinationB, 
despite the provision of detailed cuxricular objectives?' Armytage®* goes 
as far as to argue that an exananation as unifoim as the Baccalaureat was 
only pc seible in a highly centralised system. 

In ni^ier education, too, althou^ it enjoyed considerably more 
curricular freedom, the sazne assuojption that national certificates were 
neceesaoy to eiisure national equality of provision has traditionally been 

^ r\ e'^l'f.encci 

"The French, it has often been noted, have a passion for 
diplomas and equality; they believe that the fonner, 
because it is awarded according to uniform rules, ensure 
the latter". 9» 

If examinations have played an important role in IVance as a means 
of ensuring a considerable degree of national homogeneity in educational 
standards and practice, they have also been of central importance in legitimating 
the pre-eminent position of a liberal-classical, academic curriculum; and 
in regulating access to different levels of eaployment. Tlius, despite the 
atrongly central ised control of the curriculum and pedagogy, not least through 
the itft-nliirdi^atlon of teaohei^trainlng prooedurti, m well m tht explicit 
provltion of detailed »oourit progrwiotf » tnd regular teaches^ impact ion. 
It wai arguably tha 
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state monopoly over puMic exajninatione ana certification that was most 
Instrumental In the naintenance of national hottc£eneity 
&8 indeed it vas explicitly ij-jter^ded to be, for euch a monopoly could 
readily be justified in the erduring French paeeicn for dipl:r,is as a 
reflection of meritocratic equality. 

It is this passion that also continues to provide strong support 

for central control of the educational ByeteiD since nany teachers still 

feel as Napoleon did when he first instituted a national education syetem 

in 1808, tliat only through such centralisation can national unity and 

equality of provision irrespective of region or class be ensured. Thus 

althou^^ the two niajor exaiianation qualifications that existed prior -to 

th- Haby reform ~ the 16+Srevet d»EtudeB du Premier C> cle (also kno^Ti as 

the Brevet d»a:seigr:enent Secondaire) and the 18+ Saccalaureat, were both 
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locally set and administered, they are regarded as national qualifications. 
Beth exaiiijaations represented the logical climax of a sequentially 
strvict-ured curriculiAm in which academic prowess and competitiveness were 
the dominant characteristics. 

Kecent "^aji: nation Heforms within Compulsory Schooling 

It was in an effort to provide some worthv*ile and realistic 
qualification for the majority of pupils whose interests and abilities did 
not fit them for such a system that one of the most major attempts at 
examination reform was instituted in the mid ■,. 'enties by Minister of 
Education, ?ene Haby, who as part of his sweeping reforms sought to replace 
the 'brevet « by a process of continuous assessment and guidance known as 
•orientation* , It is an interesting feature of Trenoh education that 
belief in the pcv2T of the centrally-determined ciurricul\im to severely 
limit teachers' freedom to depart from the formal syllabus seems to make 
it a great deal easier to bring about examination reform. Where one of 
the major stumbling blocks in a decentralised education system like that 
of Bigland and Vales is the fear that removal of public exaMnation 
constraints will result in curriculum anarchy, In Prance, the process of 
16+ examination reforo and indeed abolition has been accomplished with 
comp<aratively little controversy compared with t^iat which tends to surround 
the smallest attea5)t at change in ■ome other countries. 

Having said this, the alternative prooedurei proposed under the 
»KAby» reform* provoked a ■torn of proteit »t the heart of which lay on 
the one hand, ooncam aioongft ttaohtr* at the degrea of responelbility, 
and hence vulntrabllity to public prefsurt »uoh oontinuoui assessment 
Isplied for them and, on t^ other, fear of the inaldloua potential for 



coiitxpl mxch OosBiers - particularly if oonputerised as Haby proposed - 
would have. A third, perhaps less widely tfruited element in teachers' 
opposition was undoul)tedly their concern at the increased workload such 
continuous atjseesment iinplied. 

Baby's only concession to the storm of protest generated by a 
wide variety of educational groups, was to drop the idea of computerising 
the assessment 'dossiers' which were to follow children from the beginning 
to the end of their schooling. Teac'iers are now required to record 
children's personal history and progress in individual 'dossiers'; to hold 
regular meetings with the 'orientation' counsellor - a key figure in the 
procedure, a school doctor, psychologist and parents' representatives and 
to decide at the end of second and fourth years of secondary schooling 
the appropriate educational and career route for each pupil. Although 
theoretically parents have the ri^t both to choose and refuse what the 
school decides and, in extreme cases, may demand that their child be 
entered for a formal examination, very few parents challenge the combined 
weigbt of teacher opinion, ■^'^* In reality it is teachers who now play the 
determining role in pupil orientation tl-o'ou^ their classwork asseBsments, 
the recommendations of the 'Class Council' and the powerful 'Council of 
Teachers' which represents the school as a whole. 

It is a characteristic of French education that so long as the 
gcvsmaaat itself is not vuli^rabl©, reforms can be pushed through sometimes 
in the teeth of considerable opposition. This is one ".-^aeon wiiy there so^e so 
many national protests and strikes among teachers sir : i this is virtually the only 
way of opposing the enonix>us power of political decisions supported by an autonomous 
autocratic national Ministry of Education which is both the employer of 
every teacher in the formal system and the arbiter of everything that is to 
be done. But althou^ this powerful central machinery allowed the orientation 
procedure to become policy, it could not ensure professional support for 
the change nor the skills necessary to iinplement it properly. As with so 
many other reforms in French education such as the contemporaneous institution 
of mijted-ability teaching in the first two years of secondary education, 
very little in the way of trsiniiig or extra resources were provided to 
help teachers implement the changes. Not euxprisingly the result was a 
feeling little short of despair amongst the majority of teachers faced with 
Implementing pedagogical procedures and ourriculuo change largely outside 
their experience Kid for which tt^ey were, for the aoet part, untrained. 
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IThls despair and the declining job satisfaction asaociated with it has led 
to a crisis of morale aiDori^t French teachers reflected in recent yeaxB in 
a spate of beet-sell iiig vo'/ocies about the problems teachers* face*^* 
This despair is also reflected in a very high level of antipathy even 
hostility, towards the mtional Ministry which impcBes its will but 
does relatively little to support its employees in the new denands that 
an increasingly technological, vocational, democratic and egalitarian 
secondary education is iiaposing on them. 

Thus althoiigh the abolition of external exanilnatione at the 

end of coispulsory schooling would seem in theory to provide a solution to the 

i»robl9iB of cc7-itro] ling parent and pupil frustration without neg^t^ng the 

l^rinciples of equality and democracy, the reality scheme to be rather 

different* On the one hand the orientation procedure is not veil enough 

u.nderstood, resourced or supported for it to be done conecieritiously by 

teachers with the result that inany do'^eiers are not filled in properly and 

guidance is not the continuous and supportive pivcess it was intendv*d to 

be^ but often siinply the recognition of a choice already inade - often by 

default. On the other hand, as ou^t to have been anticipated, given 

the iixer.se ai2}0unt of evidence available on the bias, paxticularly class 

bias, inherent in teachers' assessiLente of their pupils, it is becoming 

clear that the procedure is not as egalitarian as it vas intended to be 

since orientation towards vocational education is six tines iBore frequent 

1^ 

BSkc^ng the working class. 

Thus whilst the Ministry rhetoric Justifies orientation in 

the following terms: 

^Tor the whole of hie school life he will be the object 
of continuous assessment on the part of his educators which 
will allow teaching to be better adapted to his needs, 
will help him to know himself and to prepare well for his 
Tuture school and professional career choice" 16» 

Many people feel that the procedure does not function as a benign 
diagnostic assessraent and educatioml guidance proceduref but as a source 
of social controls Firstly 'aasesBJuent' in this case provides for a far 
HK/re comprehensiv© evaluation of the individual than does the traditional 
s^abject exaMnation since it includes personal and fauaily characteristics 
and a good deal of descriptive inforniation Secondly brientation is 
•ubniltt#d to, net chosen*, ^* Thar© is t gap between law and reaJity over 
the notion of ohoioe of education*! paths, fatur# orientation tends to 
be predicted by primary ichooling, by ioolal group and by t^acJ-Aem* 
decisions. In Bom rural ar#aa too, org«niiiitional factor* further limit 



the potential choice. As Herzlich^^' suggests: 

•*Thu8, for the most part, orientation functions as a 
nechaniam of succeseive exclusions to the detriiaent 
of less favoiired social groups ... one says what 
one wants: they say if one can 

or, OS theLe Grand Report puts it, »6tre oriente* nov means to be put ixxto 

a ♦ short* (i.e. lees preEtig^aous) cycle and a lycee d»er;6eigneii)ent 

profeesionel for vocational training. It is rooted in failure rather 

tl^ j-access and its ima^e is of arbitrary manipulation. Ihua niany 

such yoiir^geters are 'cooled out' before they reach the sta^ of any 
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xniblic exaniination, 'and nany more, it is argued, are forced to cake 

career decisions before they feel able to decide. Great reliance is 

jZr.ced on the results of •objective* tests at the end of troisleme (the 

end of the corcpulsory EtfLg:e of schooling) which, when combined in the 

dve?ier with the orientation co-ar*sellor*B report, provides the principal 

basis for subsequent educational and career choice despite what research 
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>-.as revealed to be its low predictive power. ' Those who choose and 
are chosen to continue in the formal school srysten by entering the 
'classes de seconde' of a lycee are accompanied by their 'dossier scolaire' 
which continues to play aji important role in detennining the choice of 
Baccalaureat option available and, in many cases, event^^l relection for 
a particular course of higher education. 

The long^terE significance of an assessment Bystem in which the 
arbitrary pcwer of the individual teacher is replaced by the benign and 
scientific efficiency of an iisperBonal nomi which ie SDnrply operated by 
teachers has yet to be understood or even recognised, ' 33erger 
s-o^Bigests that in French education 'control* - asseseoaent based on impersonal 
A:iDrms - is replacing 'evajimtion* - the personal asseesinent of an individual's 
value. Purthenaore, he su^:geBts that the growth of 'orientation' as 
the doiiiinant vehicle of that 'control* is part of a more general movement 
towards 'corporate management' in education in which the traditional, 
personal authority of local officials, inspectors and teachers is being 
replaced by the iinpersonal regulation of statutory obligations and 
raec^ianiBed administration. 

Crucial to this developoent I9 a computer-based facility for 
collecting and oorrdlnating a vAole rsJ^ of information about the 
fariotioning of the •duoatlon lystem on a national ba«it.^* 2!iu», if 
♦orientation* i9 part of a policy of * democrat i»at ion*, It if alao, and 
ttort lignifioantly, oloisly oonnectad with thii 'rationsliattlon* of 
tduoational a<totni»tration and h«nc« control. 
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•'Orientation 2eads alnkoet inevitably to conputeiv ^ 
tarred %rxainistration". ^* 

If contin..ous hBSBs^^vjent in relation to detailed^ nationally prescribed 

noma of perf .rivc-.ce elin^iriatee the injueticee of the caprice of an 

Individual teacher and the \'ariations in the exam papers set by the various 
26 

Departe^ents, * it is by the sajae token more irresistible* Moreover, 
it is also a n^eans of mVing a practical reality of the tradition of 
imposing cuiTicular and peda^igic norras which was hitherto the 
rei;?pon8ib51ity of the .Inspector aind thus repreE^ents a shift from 'proceBS* 
to 'prc^^uct^ e^'a^uation, 

Tluis, the c;rs^'??^-.ent Mr-BBier' - the eZabc-rate profile which 
fcilrws a pupil t>a^o'^h:>ut his or her school career - conhined with a 
series of * orientation* dec^pions taken by a pupil* 3 teachers in the 
periodic nic^eti-r-^s of the Cor.seil de Classe, carries into the cle^sroosa the 
Br^e '''^ r. s'.:i Hip t ions of scientific rationality which characterise all aspects 
of corporate zar^agezient. That is to say tSiat the norms of performance 
chosen aj^e taken to be in soae sense absolute and given the pseudo-legitimacy 
of science and not the values of a particular group and tiine. A© authority 
within the education system is thereby dispersed, control beconies a coi23j)Osite 
and Increasingly injpersonal phenonienon, inxpcssible to pin down and hence 
to resist. If what is to he taught to whom, >^en, how and why, can onl,y be 
ansrvered by reference ^:o particular values, disguising such pedagogical 
and curricular decisiorxs ur^der the cloak of axi apparently objective, 
scientific assesBinent is perhaps the most effective fono of educational (and 
thus social?) control yet developed* 

At the same time it is likely to ensure, too, a i^latively novel way 
of Tr*a'<'ljig central contix)! a reality through the national provision of detailed 
curricular ohjectives which are thus translated into eval\iation criteria* 
The co-existence of this trend with an already centralised system is doubly 
significant in the contemporary utilitarian climate, in that following the 
model of the ^classes preparatoires*, tracks or^ orientations which correspond 
most to society^s current economic needs can receive most emphasis; the 
nuxber of places available in each type of ooiirse can thus be detertr.ined 
according to a ^numerus claususS this restriction of oppc^rtunity l>elng 
^xgi;ably a good deal more significant than the actual content of euch courses* 
This is explicitly recognised in the I983 Prcst Report* 

"In the first placet tht criteria chosen art \iniforni» 
Orientation rarely takes into Moount pupili* centres of 
interest and the diversity of their ftptitudte. Th^e two 
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major criteria are their resulte in aathenatlce and their 
(as we have already indicated). In the second place, 
orientation is frequently trsJiefortaed into a proced'ui^ of 
practicality. Pupils must be divided up between the 
sectione that exist, according to the space available in 
different eetabliehments. b;iTeaucratic procedure, 

tcjjfether with the rigidity of the learning 
engenders in families a feeling of helpleBsneee in the 
face of a blind teohno structure. In the third place, 
it (orientation) constitutes a vast fragisented distillatio: 
which divides up pupils between streams which axe strongly 
boiuided and hierarchic as a function of dominant social 
models: euprenacy of training in abstract science, less 
ccTiSideration for technical and professional training 



Junior second^ »coll^ge» which had been instituted as one of its first 
tasks by the r.evly-elected socialist government. This report, written 
by cne of Prance's leading educational radicals, IVofessor Louis Le Grand, 



pupils* lack of self-knowledge and of the range of possible eEoployment 
opportunities which, Le Grand suggests, often njakes it difficult for pupils 
to choose the most suitable career path even where appropriate provision 



introduction of a persoimi » tutorial* system in the college which can 

tike over the existing guidance function of orientation, confining the 

litter to a sii^gle s-ar.inative evaluation at the end of Hroisi^ne* 

"'7^ :6 certificate is the statement, in the form of a profile, of the 

ot. -ctives achieved by the pupil. It is the only point at which there 
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is a Biuaoative evaluation". ^' Althou^ this proposal has provoked 
considerable opposition amongst teachers in part icular^^* and thut is 
unlikely to be ijcpleaented, it does suggest that French educational 
thinking is currently moving in a very similar direction to that in England 
iii giving increased eicphasie to pastoral care and pupil-teacher dialogue in 
♦formative* evaluation which culminates at the point of school-leaving, 
in a positive, sumaative 'profile* report which provides a oonrprehensive 
fltatetaent of the pupils* school achievements. It is too early to predict 
w)-iat the effect of such a move might be, but previous experience suggests 
that however disguised, the use of school qualifications for selection 
will still creaxe a tense of failure for many pupils with all the problems 
that this oausei. 



S»v»rthele«i it is worth p«itti«ting th» point th»t the •orient«tion» 



procedure neatly solvea seviral probUas at once. First it provides 
* B»an« of tfltction which Kii.imitet 




drew attention to some of these problems with orientation - for example, 



fDr this exists which is itself relatively rare. 



The Heport urges the 
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potential oppoBition in appearing egalitarian and democratio in lina 
with the prevailing educ^ational rhetoric* Secondly, it provides for 
greater ^product evBluation* cofitrol of teachers by clearing avay some of 
the traditional aesessraent bureaucracy and making teachers directly and 
visibly responsible for their actions, !niirdly, it allows for a more 
technocratic, depersonalised approach to educational adMnistration and 
more efficient ^process eva^-iation'. Fo'iirthly, it provides for the 
most effective sort of aesesament control of teachers - a cocilir^tion of 
^prc^cess* and 'product^ evaluation in which the central prescription of 
cui-riculuni norma is ainJied to the formal processes of pupil aescesnient. 

Hecent . He f:^rms_..in the Ty-per Level s of Secondary Schooling 

It is interesting to conipare tl:ese develcpn^ents in exai^^r^tion 
pr-oced-JLres at the end of compulsory schoc-ling with developments in the 
^seniT-r secondary' Bacoal^ureat matriculation exair^ination which since it 
v^s first xTistituted in I8O8 has given automatic ri^t of access to 
university education and indeed was originally regarded as the first stage 
of such education. Originally a two-stage examination, the ^Bac* is now 
a one-off ^grouped' exarti5nation in which students pursue a particular 
specialism within a ccmmon Cizrriculum core. It has always been the case 
tJiat such speciali^rrms are not retijarded equally, the most prestigious option 
traditionally being classics. Since the early 1950s however, as Bo-ordieu ^ 

so well documents, by far the most prestigious course has leen 
t>iat leading to the Bac - Mathematics and Riysical Sciences, Itesp-it© 
the fcict that any 'Bac' holder is theoretically entitled to enter any 
University faculty, in practice the possession of the certificate per se 
no lor^r guarhntees the holdgr a free choice of subject specialism in 
highi=*r adur.Rtion. Ap^ort from the fsu^t that some universities and the very 
popular University Institutes of Technology (lOTs) have the right to 
dispense with the Baccalaureat entirely, increasing prt^ssure of nambera has 
led many other faculties to discriminate iDore or less overtly on the 
basis of the Baccalaureat specialism purs^aed and the candidate's school 
reccrd r 

Bac 'C is the only specialism, that allows successful students 
access to the whole rang© of disciplines in higher education. Thus not 
ruxprisiJOgly there !• considerable competition within the senior secondary 
■chool (lycee) to be allowed to take the Bac 'C option and cany students 
will repeat a yiaar in order to achieve a placement on thia course, Oiven 
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this sit^iation the most talented students iix every erut^Ject are likely 
to aspire to speclaliee in Mathenatics and Science for the Baccalaureat. 
In this way^ what ie intended to be a qixalltative specialisation between 
equal but different cu-rriculain strands actually acts as a quajotitative 
selection device between pupils of different level g of achievenjent. 

This phencaenon, by no Cteans unique to rVsnce^ is widely deplored 
in official circleSt Kaby hiinfielf tried to reform the Bacoalaureat by 
returning to a tv^c-stage model bp^sed on a general first part and a niore 
speciaMsed second part intended in its turn to encoura^ universities 
to specify the relevant Eaccalaxireat subjects as entrance criteria rather 
than the ubiquitc :b Bac *C'. The first sta^ of rach a reform was 
instituted in 1981 by nieans of a ^conjiiicn core* first year lycee 
carriculua which all::ws students to postpone specialisation. 

The basic problem, however, is more fun*laii}eatal than this since 
it concerns the devaluation* of the Baccalaureat as it is obtained by 
more and luc^re students. The phenomenon of ^qual if ication inflation* -^^^ 

'which besets the progressive expansion of education systems so that 
what were once elite credentials become generally ::iore accessible as they 
beccne pc^rt of ciass educational prevision, has posed a niajor problem for 
French education. Some form of ^weeding out* procedure is now highly 
necessary in the more popular university faculties but the weight of 
tradition surrounding the Baccalaureat resists any fundamental ch^an^ in 
its status. 

Althou^, aa I have ff'u^gested, there is considerable lip-service 
paid to the idea of abolishing the Baccalaureat, the rece: t Prost report 
on upper secondary schooling which was insti^ted by the Mitterand 
Goverriment, stopped well short of abolition in its recoinnendationfl for 
Baccalaureat reform. It siiggested instead a sinspler, njore de-centralioed 
org:anisation for the examination with largely locally set papers s^d 
continuous assessment. Perhaps more significantly Ptost introduced the 
idea, currently much in favour in Scotland and England and Vales of what 
these countries refer to as *grade-related criteria^ and what Ptost terms 
*a certain number of competence© linked to ireferential criteria for each 
ty >arr*ing* (p.ll|6). This ie the means, PJroet enoggests, of ever- 

0; ha wall-known aubjaot smd geographioal vstriations in tha 0upposadly 

uniform Baccalaureat without provoking the hostility that would result frosi 
any attaag^t to romc^va one of the la«t ba^atlona of tradition in French 
aducttlon^^* 
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r. is too early to say whether the Prost Heport recocmendatione 
will have sny effect or. the problem. ?feaawhlle oaqy Unl^'ereity faculties 
will continue to operate a *nuiierui3 clausus* entry policy or will subject 
studerits tc selection exarilnations during or eveii at the end of their 
university studies In an atteinpt to counteract a decline in their etatue 
brought atout by the :arge n-jaber of unenployed graduates. >Iost of the 
ur»reet in recent years in French higher education haa been aesociated with 
the perceived irrelevance of much of the content of university courses and 
their insufficiently selective entrance criteria. 

IJnderlylng this unrest it is possible to discern a more general 
conflict bet-ween the »old humanist* ideals'^" tr&ditional 
to French education in which the 'esi^rit C&xthesian* combines guiport for 
academic excellence and equality of opportunity and the »new industrialist* 
values of an increasingly utilitarian society that 

regards the role of education as one of providing the sVilled labo-or needed 
by the economy rather than the general developiaent of the individual 
intellect. The fact that philosophy is still a compulsory *core* subject 
in the Baccalaureat is testimony to the continuing strength of the liberal 
ideal. Equally the tensions evident in attempts to reii«ove from the 
3accalaui-eat the cliai-acterie+.i-a inherited from the tinie when it was the 
first stage of elite education and to replace them with specialist 
preparatory education for subsequent vocationally-oriented co-oj^es indicate 
that some finer complementary form of selection is likely to overtake the 
Baccalaureat if no refonn is forthcoming. 

The signs are that as in 16+ selection, it is teachers who will 
increasingly wield the power in this respect. The decline in value of 
the Baccalaureat which has been associated with its 'quantitative democra- 
tisation» and 'qualitative differentiation* has- given 

teachers an important role in 'orienting* students into the different options. 
SiMlaxly, the devaluation of the Baccalaureat has increased the importance 
of teachers* continuous assessment in the last two years of schooling and 
thus of the » dossier acolaire* - a trend that the Prost re co emendations 
I-oave clearly taken into accoxint. 



12. 

Taken overall, the preBPures beh5:ia the changes that have taken 
place French educational assesBriient in recent yeaxe axe on a par with 
these of nany other countries* TJ-iese general theiaes I have discussed in 
detail elsewhere 38. hut !say he hriefly identified ae 

1) the postponement of the key point of selection with the progrreBsive 
expansion of successive levels of the education system; 

2) the compreheneivisation of assessnient to include inore personal qualities 
and skills as veil as academic attaLnments in the vaice of a iDore vocationally- 
oriented educational ethos; and 

3) the increasiJig delegation of the responpibility for making assessDents 
to teachers. 

This latter trend is associated in Prance with the need to find 
r.ew ways of curbing the ispiratione of the majority' of students and, at 
the saiae time, ^provi ding ever-^finer discrimination between them. At 
the same time the postponement of the key point of selection more and more 
to the post-3accalaureat stage of the entrance exajrinations for the pinnacles 
of the French educational system the Grandes Ecoler or the internal 
urdversity e^ajxanations - na>.es it possible for teachers to take on this 
responsibility without the likelihood of unbearable pressuxe from aspiring 
pjcrents being brou^t to bear# 

As I have suggested, these same trends are identifiable in other 
countries. In Bigland and Vales, for example, despite the stubborn 
commitment to external public exajninations at 16, 17 and 18-f, which is 
largely a product of the lack of other means of curriculum control, 
there is a powerful parallel growth of teacheivbased assessment procedures. 
The various forms of comprehensive 'dossiers* currently being instituted 
are similar to French trends in reflecting an increaeiJigly utilitarian 
and vocational rather than academic curriculum eD5)hasis for all but the 
hi^est attaining students. This ampnasis also embodies a desire to make 
education relevant and worthwhile for the comprehensive population now obliged 
to participate in the formal system at least up to the age of 16 and now 
almost universally, up to the age of 1? and 18, 

In addition, a major plank of educational policy in the Mitterand 
Govemiaent has been attempts to create soma measure of decentralisation 
within the educational tystem. Both the 16^ und the I84 asBSSsment reforms 
discussed in this paper reflect euoh an atteicpt to broaden the rar^ of 
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teachers* paxfeseional activi v. jjj asaJclng teachers themselves 
Increaeifigly and directly reeponeible for the process of guidance and 
selection these changes may well signal the demise of the traditional 
role of the French secondary school teacher laxjgely confined to the 
fcrcia"! delivery of a set nuaher of lessons each week. Althou^ the 
Le Grand Keport's explicit attempts to cha^ this role ty giving 
teachers much wider responsibility for their pupils* development and 
welfare at least at the college stage was derided by newspaper headlines 
such aB»«Call me >bther» recoimende the Le Grand Report* it seems 
likely that the new cYAxge upon teachers to undertake cotnpreheneive 
^lonitoring of their students* progress will make such a change inevitable. 

Thu3 the signs are that contearporary developments in Trench 
educational assessment procedures are likely to lead to fajvreaching 
c]:^^s in the educational process itself. There are few indications, 
however, that French teachers axe either committed to, or prepared for, 
these new responsibilities and the exposure to public censure associated 
with them. Traditionally their civil servant status has protected French 
teachers on one flank a:id the external examination system has protect<^d 
them on the other. It seems likely that without radical changes in 
school crgsrU station, pre- and in-service training which could provide 
sotne support for teachers to encourage them to shoulder these nev 
responsibilities - and this sort of support is not characteristic of the 
still heavily centralised and academic French educational machine - 
assesBaent is likely to become one of several major casualities of an 
education system breaking under the strain of the conflicting demands of 
tradition and change. The associated crisis of morale and xiltimately of 
practice will not be confined to the teaching profession and impassioned 
volujijes entitle J *Tant qu*il y ai;ra.' » or *Les' enseignante persecutees*. 
It will also include the pupils whose future is now at the iaercy of 
procedures which have done litxlo to attack the underlying problems 
besetting French education whilst fuelling teachers' feelings of power- 
leBonesB to cope with their changing role. 

This highlights the need for assessment and examination reform to 
be planned as part of an overall reform strategy in which alongside the mom 
obvious partnership of curriculum and assessment dtvelopoent , attention 
is given to the ideological and in«titut tonal »uperitruet;«r» in which iruoh 
ohaTige it inevitably •mbedded. 2he hi^ly o§ntrftll!i#d Drganii»tio» of 
French •ducation providet » elMsic •xAa(pl« of « iyttM in ^iob it i« 
poisiblt for the Ittttr of the Uw to diirigard th* ijPlrlt o#o»»s»iy for 
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its effective implementation. In succunbir^ to the temptation to 
c>ia-ng« i^roceduPBS rather than tackling thenuch loii£^r term and diffuse task 
of ch^iiig attitudes, it seems likely that the potential of the 
assessment reforms described In this paper to provide a genuinely different 
educational experience in keepLrjg with the needs of the great majcrity of 
pupils, will be missed. The n>oral of this story is thus jn^ which 
justifies a ma;}or place in the symposium as a ^ol9. 
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1. It 1b lisport&nt to stress, however, that these are largely policy 
cha;-^s, the degree of real chaiigie in the ethcB and institutional 
organisation of achooling va^ing froa Bohool to school, since the 
connion school and the consikon cororse could not, of theoselves, 
democratise a systenj in which none of the furdaiiiental controls or 
ideology were chaa^d (see Broadfoot (1980) ♦Aeseesaent, curriculTim 
and control in the changing pattern of centre-local relations», in 
Local Govt-maent Studies . Novemher) 

2. Prost, A. (1983) Les Lyeees et leur Etudes au seuil du XXTi^ae Sl ec''e- 
Rapport au Lirecteur des lyeees presente par le .Croupe de Travail National 
BUT lee Seconds Cycles. Service d'lnfomjation, Tkris. 

3. Ihe Universite was set up by Napo'^eon j808 as a national system 
of education. It enhodied the two central prrnciples of supreme 
central control and a state nionopoly of inBlruction although non- 
elite, elementary education which had a very different purpose and 
was alcic't totally separate in its provision, was only tenuously 
included (see for exsaple, Archer, n, S. (1979) ' Social origins of 
p:' educational systems . Ldnd on/Be verley Hills: Sag« 

li. Bourdieu, P. and P&eseron, J. P. (1977) Reproduction . London: Sa^ 

5. Rothera, H. (I968) »The new Baccalaureat in its context*, Comparative 
Education, vol.4, no. 3, Jvjie, pp. l83r-197 

6. JVaser, W, R. (I963) Education and society 5n >bdfrm Prance . london: RKP 

7. Anderson, R. D. (1975) Education in ?V&nce l8ij^>-70 . Oxford: Oxford 
Lai.orsity Ptess 

8. inccrta^d, V. H, G. (I968) Ihe TVench influence on Relish education. 
London; RKP ' — 

9. Patterson, K. (1972) 'French university reform: renaissance or 

restoratiun*, Coigi>arative Bducaticii Review . June 

10. KggZeston, S. J, (I9BI4) 'School exaMnations - some sociological issues* 
in Broadfoot, P. M. (ed.) (I98I.) Selection, certification and control ; 
social issues in educational asses saent . Sussex: J^lmer 

11. I^tter^on, M. (1972) op.oit. 

12. Le Courrier de I'Education . no.80, May I979 describes the operation 
for the Academie of Reiias in which, for e^cainple, there axe 205,000 
question papers for the Bac de Technicien alone. In I978 there were 
336,991 candidates for the Bac, 63,000 for A^gBtion and Cap^s 
(secondary teaching qualification), 560,000 for vaxiouB brevets and 
certificate profeseionelB (CAP, BEP, BP, BT, BTS) including, in I976, 
prior to the Haby reforms, 550,000 candidates for the Brevet d'Ftudes du 
Premier Cycle - a total of mora than one million every year. 
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13. The TroBi report (I983) reports: taux national moyen des 
procedures d»appel contre les decisions d«orientstion en 1982 - 6 8094- 
Uxxx de satisfaction de l»appel ^ 17.80%. " 

14. See, for exainple, Patrice I?anjard (198/4) Lee enselgnants pp r.^r.,,i^e paris- 
and CI98I4; yo-alez-vcue vraliaent des enfants idiots? 

15. Le Monde d e 1 'Educatio ;^, April I98O 

16. "Tout au long de ea scolarite il sera Itobjet de lat part de 
ses educateurs d'une observation continue qui peiT^ettra de mieux 
a^pter I'enseifcHieiient k ses besoine, l»aidera h se connaltre et 
k ulterieure" (ONISCT, I979) wuiaiaiT.re et 

*^I^^ch^l98l'°" ^""^^^ choisiet. Le Kcnde de I'Education. 

18.19. |L«orientation fonctionne ainsi en grand partie coimae un mecanisme 
d exclusions successive, an detriii^nt des categories sociales moins 
lavurieees ... - on dit ce qu»on veutj ils disent si on peut ...» 
Le Konde de 1 'Education, April I98O. 

^^^rV^"" cent of pupils do not go to college at all according to 
, me B. Nonon of 'Ecole et I^mille', 
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See, for exainple, Ministere de I'Education, Service des Ftudes 
inforEiatiques et statistiques: Departisent des techniques et etudes 
^'evaluation (1979), 'Observation psychopedagogique des eleves 
de cinquidme'. This body has some eleinents in oomnion with the 
Slngl ish AHJ as an organ of central govemiaant concerned with the 
evaluation of standards, but differs in that it is principally 
concerned with cohort studies. 

22. As Cicourel, A. and Kitsuse, J. (1968) suggest in "The social 
organisation of the HigJ: School and deviant edolescent careers' 

xn Rubington, E. and Weinberg, M. (ddfi) Deviance: the Interaction ! et 

Perspecti ve, New York: Maomillan, the choice process in guidance 

and counselling of this type is not nearly as open and voluntarist 
as the rhetoric tends to suggest. See also Bosenbwai, J.E. (1976) 
^In^ Inequality, the Hidden C?urrieulum of High School Tracking 
New York: Wiley " ^ 

23. "This is very much the argument of Michel Poucault, as set out in his 

SuTveiller et Punir. Paris: Gallimaj^. Also I am drawing on an 
interview with M. CJuy Berger, Departenent des Sciences de I'Education, 
Universite de Paris-Vincennes. 

2J4. Service de Statistique et de Sondag«, Minister© de I'Sduoation, ?feris 

25. Interview with Mme T. Catz-Trevenin, Universite de TVri e- Vine ennee, I98O 

5©» Le Monde de I'Education. no.8l, ^kxch 1982, and no. 92, mroh I983 
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27. 'CTafBes preparatolreB» axe taken after the Baccaualureat for those 
wiehijig to «it for the highly competitive exac^tions for 
selection for the Gra^des Ecoles. 

28. i.e. the end of the fourth and final compulsory vear of eecondarv 
schooling, • . ' ^ 

29. «Ce brt^vet est le constat, en profil, des ohjectife atteinte par 
l»el&ve. C»est le seul moiaent d»un0 evaluation soianative" 
Syr.th^se du Eapport de M. Louis Le Grand (l?82), Kini8t^i« de 

1» Education, Peris, p.lOi4 

30. See, for example, »Ecole et Socialisae* no.kc, May I983, "Appelez- 
iLoi ri^maji ou la fa^e caches du tutorz^t". For other views, see 

• Le quotidien de Paris. 214,1.83, Le Katin »Notre TenipB* 15.6.82 

Tou^uo±, no. 192, Feb. I98I1, Le ^fonde de 1 'Educa tion, February I983 

31. Souadieu, P. (1976) ^Th& aohool fta m oonaervativ© forces scholastic 
and crultaral ine<iuali ties', in 5;ggleston, J. (ed) Coritenn:>orarv 
Aeseai^hinjihe Jociolo^^ London: Methuen 

32. ^tler, E. (1981) iLin-ks betveen secondary and higher education in 

^PPean Jo urnal of Education , vol.16, no.^, pp. 185-195 

33. Bore, R. (1976) The Diploma Piseage . London: Allen & tfowin 

3h. For a study- ^of the way in which different establlshaente contribute 
to »Bac» success, see Le Monde de l«Education no.Sl. March I982. 
^-^^» Le Wonde de l'a3ucation . Novembpr »Faut-il supprijuer 

le bac» and February 198i+, 'Rapport Prost, diagnostic nuance*. 

35. Viniains, R. (l977) 'French connection'. New Society . 5.5.77 

36. ibid. 

37. Rcthera, H. (1968) op.cit. 

38. Broadfoot, P. M. 1979) ABsessment, Schools and Society . London: Methuen 

39. See note 30 above. 
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